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[BY THE “rprron.] 


WATERING PLANTS, LIQUID MA- 
NURE, &c. 

Mr Loudon gives the following directions rela- 
‘ive to this subject. “ Watering becomes requi- 
site for various purposes ; as aliment to plants in 
2 growing state ; as support to newly transplant- 
od plants ; for keeping under insects; and keep- 
ing clean the leaves of vegetables. One general 
rule must be ever kept in mind during the em- 
ployment of water; that is, never to water the 
top or leaves of a plant when the sun shines. A 
moment’s reflection will convince any one that 
this rule is agreeable to the laws of nature, for 
during rain the sun’s rays are intercepted by a 
panoply of fog or clouds. All artificial watering, 
therefore, should be carried on in the evening, or 
early in the morning, unless it be confined to wa- 
tering the roots, in which case, transplanted 
plants, and others in a growing state, may be wa- 
tered at any time ; and if they are shaded from 
the sun they may also be watered over their tops.” 

Water used for watering plants should not be 
drawn directly from a well or cold spring, as it 
will give a chill to the vegetation ; but should be 
exposed one day at least to the shining of the sun. 

{t should be applied gently, and in small quanti- 
ties at a time, that it may have an effect similar 
‘oa gentle rain. If too forcibly and plentifully 
applied itis apt to wash away the finest of the 
mould from the roots; or make little cavities 
about them, which admit too much air. 

The following rules for watering plants are from 
Dr Darwin’s Phylologia, or the Philosophy of 
Agriculture and Gardening. “There are two 
‘ircumstances to be attended to in giving water 
‘o plants; which are, not to water them during 
the hot part of the day in summer, nor in the eve- 
nings of spring, when a frost may be expected ; 
in both these circumstances we may be suid to 
copy nature, as rain is generally preceded by a 
cloudy sky, and is never accompanied by frost ; 
though that sometimes follows it, and is then very 

njurious to vegetation. 

“ When plants have been long stimulated by a 
lot sunshine into violent action, if this stimulus of 

1eat be too greatly and too suddenly diminished by 
the effusion of cold water, or by its sudden evapo- 
vation, their vessels refuse to act, and death en- 
sues; exactly as has too frequently happened to 
those who have bathed in a cold spring of water, 
after having been heated by violent and continued 
exercise in a hot day. When severe frost follows 
the watering of plants, they are rendered torpid, 
and die by the too great and sudden diminution of 
the stimulus of heat, which is equally necessary 
to the activity of vegetable as to animal fibres ; 
and in some cases the circulation of fluids may be 
stopped by the congelation of them; and in other 
their vessels may be burst by the expansion at 
tending the conversion of water into ice; or last- 
ly by the separation of their different fluids of 
congelation. 

“ When an addition of manure can be procured, 
2s where the black carbonic juice from a dunghill 





mixed with water or soap-suds, which have been 
used in washing, can be employed instead of water 
alone ; it must undoubtedly add to the nutriment, 
and consequently enlarge the size of the fruit by 
that means also, as well as by the additional wa- 
ter. 

“ Where too much moisture is given without at 
the same time an addition of warmth, some incon- 
veniences are liable to occur, as a less aromatic 
and saccharine flavour of the fruit. When there- 
fore fruits become nearly ripe, less water should 
be given them unless it be convenient at the same 
time to increase the heat in which they are im- 
mersed, as may be done in some hot houses; and 
there the flavour of the fruit may be heightened : 
as well as its size increased.” 

“ It is observed by gardeners, that in dry seas- 
ons, if you begin to water any kind of plants you 
must continue to repeat it; otherwise that they 
are sooner injured by the dry weather than those 
which have not been watered. This fact also I 
think I have observed, and it may depend upon 
the circumstance of the roots of annual vegetables 


shooting themselves lower down in dry seasons in 


quest of moisture ; but if this be given them in the 
commencement of their growth, they then shoot 
more horizontally, and are afterwards in conse- 
quence sooner destroyed by the dry weather.” 

There can be no doubt but that plants while 
growing, and especially in their infancy, send their 
roots deeper than they otherwise would, in conse- 
quence of not finding water near the surface of 
the seil, according to the theory of Dr Darwin.— 
But those which have nearly or quite attained 
their full growth, and are exposed to drought so 
severe that there is danger that they may not ri- 
pen their fruit or their seeds, require watering.— 
It is then too late for the plants to alter the direc- 
tion of their roots, or send forth new fibres or rad- 
icles; and a timely and judicious supply may save 
the entire crop. 

Mr M’Mahon says, “ newly planted fruit trees 
will be greatly benefitted by occasional waterings, 
which should always be given in the morning and 
frequently over the branches as well as about the 
roots ; this will be of great service in washing off 
any dust and filth which their leaves may have 
contracted and in opening their pores for the re- 
ception of atmospheric moisture. 

“ Watering with common water proves very 
beneficial to trees infested with insects ; especially 


lif thrown against them witn some force by means 


of a small water engine. ‘This will not only dis- 
place caterpiilars, and many other insects, but 
greatly refresh the trees, especially in dry weath- 
er; and if often repeated where insects appear, 
it will considerably diminish their number and 
prevent their spreading. 

“The most eligible engines are such as have 
the pump and discharging pipe fixed in the vessel 
for containing the water; of which some are of a 
moderate size for carrying about by hand, but lar 
ger ones are fitted upon a low, light three wheel- 
ed carriage, for the mere convenient removal from 
place to place. This engine may be conveniently 
used for watering different parts of the garden in 
dry weather.” 

In Flanders, Switzerland, and some other parts 


————— ee 


of Europe, the :armers take the pains to leach | 0 
wash their manure, apply the liquid part alone tc 
their growing crops, and use the strawy part, and 
whatever is not readily dissolved in water, as ma- 
nure for potatoes. Soa-water has been found use- 
ful for manure, and the manner of obtaining and 
applying it is explained page 195 of the current 
volume of the New England Farmer. If your soi! 
is not very rich, there will be an advantage in 
watering the trees, crops, &c. with water impreg- 
nated with some putrescent or saline substance 
which may serve as food for plants, and you may 
thus, as it were, give your vegetables meat an¢ 
drink by the same process. Soap- suds we have 





often recommended, and have repeatedly been as- 


sured by friends end correspondents, who have 
experienced their uses, that they form au excellen! 
application, not only to nourish plants, but to des 
troy the insects, which infest them. It wouid prob- 
ably be practicable to destroy canker-worms, ever 
after they had obtained possession of fruit trees, 
by showering them with soap-suds once or twice 
a week from a garden-pump or engine. 

We believe it might be easy for most farmers te 
water their grass-grounds, &c. by water carts. 
similar to those which are used for laying the dust 
in Boston and other cities. A basin or cistern 
might easily be formed, which should receive the 
wash from the kitchen, stables, cow-yard, &c.— 
From this reservoir, the liquid manure might be 
transported and spread as follows: “ Take a one 
horse cart, and suspend a tight box, rightly shap 
ed, under the axle-tree ; the box having a valve i 
the under side ; drive the cart into the water and 
the valve opens, and lets the water into the box ; 
and, when the cart is driven out, the valve closes 
and holds the water. 

“ When the cart is driven out to the ground on 
which the water is to be spread, this operation 
may be performed in the manner we shall next 
describe : a tube is to be provided, say 12 feet 
in length, with small holes bored in it at the dis- 
tance of six inches apart, and the ends of the tube 
closed; attach this to the under side of the box, 
cross-wise at either end, so as to be out of the 
way of the wheels of the cart. 

« When you come to where the water is to be 
spread, it is to be let out of the box into the tube, 
by an aperture for that purpose ; and as the car! 
moves along, the water runs out of each of the 
small holes, and thus sprinkles over a piece o! 
ground of 12 feet wide, till the whole is exhaust 
ed. 

«“ With the next load, begin where the wate: 
ceased running before, and thus continue the wa- 
tered strip across the field. Then take another 
strip of 12 feet wide, adjoining that already water- 
ed, and thus proceed till the whole is gone over.” 

In page 306 of the current volume of the New 
England Farmer, is a statement of the means used 
by Robert Smith, Esq. President of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, to make the most of the 
liquid manure furnished by his stock, barn-yard, 
&c. In order to give a connected sketeh of the 
subject in this place, we shall copy a paragraph 
from the article alluded to. 

«“ The barn-yard is constructed according to the 





pest Pennsylvania models. The yard is to the 
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south of it.* On the east and west sides are cow 
stables, containing 110 well made stalls, and well 
ventilated by a sufficient number of windows and 
double Woors. In these stables arc in summer as 
well as in winter several ranges of cattle, duly 
littered, and properly secured eac!: by a chain and 
halter. At the tails of each range of cows, there 








is a drain made of strong plank—and so fixed as| 


to receive all their dung and urine. These sev- 
era) drains have a sufficicut declivity to carry all 
the fluid matter to their southern termination, 
where they intersect similar drains which convey 
all this liquid manure into a cistern fifty fect long. 
The cistern is so placed and constructed as to re- 
ceive not only the urine of the stables, but also 
all the liquid matter of the farm yard. In it there 
is a pump, by means of which its contents are 


pumped into a large hogshead, fixed oa a pair of, 


wheels drawn by oxen. To the eud of this hogs- 
head is attached a box pierced with holes, into 
which this liquid manure flows throngh a spigot 
and faucet, and is thon sprinkled over the ground 
as the oxen move forward.” 

If acistern or reservoir for contaiuing liquid 
manure were so shaped and situated that a cart 
with a tight box appended, with a valve, &c. as 
above described could be driven into it, and filled 
without the labour of pumping, it would be a sav- 
ing of toil, perhaps, worth attention. Or the 
liquid might be drawn from the cistern, by means 
of a cock or otherwise into the box, hogshead, or 
other receptacle from which it is to be distributed, 
which box or hogshc«d, by means of a sloping 
dug way might be placed low enough for the pur- 
pose of receiving the fluid. A box with a valve, 
as above might in many instances be advanta- 
geously appended toa hand cart, and the cart 
drawn and placed in a pond, cistern or reservoir 
for filling, and this kind of machinery made use 
of for watering gardens, &c. There are other 
means no doubt, which will suggest themselves to 
the ingenuity of our countrymen, by which liquid 
manure, or pure water may be applied to growing 
crops. We are of opinion that imauure, or food 
for plants may in many cases be applied ina 
cheaper as welk as more efficacious manner ina 
liquid than in a solid forin. 

Sir John Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture contains 
the following remarks on this subject: “ The ad- 
vantages of irrigating grass lands with cow urine 
ilmost exceed belief. Mr Harley of Glasgow, 
‘who keeps a large dairy in that town,) by using 
‘ow urine, cuts some simall fields of grass six 

imes, and the avcrage of each cutting is fifteen 
inches in lengih. There are disadvantayes, how- 


ever, attending this mode of applying this power- | 


ful manure. It must be applied soon after it is 
formed, or oftentimes the putrefactive process will 
commence and deprive it of a part of its eflicacy. 
\nd ws urine is of a scorching quality, it is un- 
safe to apply it to growing crops in great heat or 
drought. Hence it is unacvisable to use it, ex- 
ept for gross, after the month of April or May, 
unless dilutea. It is particularly useful in the 
spring, when the application of liquid manure 
gives a new impetus to the plant and makes its 
growth more vigorous. This manure forces new 
cabbages in a most remarkable manner.” 


* For an acco 





unt of the most approved manner 
of constructing barns in Pennsy!vania, see N. E 

’ . or . r . e 
Parmer, vol i. page 261; likewise in the Ameri 
¢an edition of Rees’ Cyclopedia, Art. Bary. 


In watering plants a little soap, tar, turpentine, 
extract of elder, tobacco, walnut leaves, water 
| which has been leached through ashes, soot, &c. 
or mixtures of any or all these substances, will 
‘usually destroy insects as well as encourage 
vegetation. Thus you may at once water and 
manure your plants, and destroy insects. But it 
may be advisable, lst To decant or strain your 
‘liquid before it comes in contact with the buds, 
leaves or flowers of vegetables, lest it should close 
‘the pores and check or stop perspiration. 2d, 
Apply nothing too corrosive or stimulating, such 
as lime water, strong lye, fresh and undiluted 





‘urine, a strong solution of salt directly to grow-, 


ing plants. 3d, If your soil be rich, probably 
pure water, or water impregnated alone with 
some substance hostile to insects, such as tobac- 
co, elder or tar may be preferable. 


GRASSHOPPERS. 

A species of grasshopper apparently peculiar to 
|New England is mentioned by Dr Dwight, as ap- 
pearing periodically. He says, “ As I had no op- 
portunity of examining them, I cannot describe 
| their form or their size. Their favorite food is 
Of the latter, they devour the 


' 


} 


| clover and maize. 
lof fecundating the ear, and thus prevent the ker- 
nel from coming to perfection. But their voracity 
‘extends to almost every vegetable, even to the to- 
‘bacco plant and the bardock. Nor are they con- 
‘fined to vegetables alone. The garments of la- 
lborers, hang up in the ficld while they are at 
' work, these insects destroy in a few hours, and 
with the same voracity they devour the loose par- 
ticles which the saw leaves aponthe surface of 
_pine boards, and which, when separated, are term- 
‘ed saw dust. The appearance of a board fence, 
‘from which the particles had been eaten in this 
|manner, and which I saw, was novel and sineular, 
jand seemed the result, not of the operations of 
| the plane, but of attrition, the cause of which I 


part which is culled the silk, the immediate means | 


| was unable to conjecture. At times, particularly 
\a little before their disappearance, they collect in 


‘clouds, rise high in the atmosphere, and take ex- 
tensive flights, of which neither the cause nor the 
\direction has hitherto been discovered. I was 
authentically informed in Shaftsbury, that some 
persons, employed in raising the steeple of the 
‘ehurch in Williamstown, were, while standing 
‘near the vane, covered by them; and saw at the 
same time vast swarms of them flying fur above 
their heads. The cestomary flight of grasshop- 
pers rarely exceeds four or five yards, and their 
wings are apparently so weak as to forbid excur- 
'sions extended much beyond these lim It is 
|to be observed, however, that they customarily re- 
turn, and perish on the very grounds which they 
have ravaged ” 


+¢ 
lis 


The Evils of Litigation.—Let every law-maker 
/remember, that litigation is the great evil of soci 
ety, the disturber of its peace; the ruin of the 
;rich and poor. It sows the seeds of the most bit- 
| ter and lasting animosities ; it withdraws men from 
‘the occupations by which they live ; it engenders 
idleness and all the vices of her train. The man 
who has been lonnging, for a year or two, abouta 
;court, awaitin. the trial of, perhaps, some petty 
}action, in which his resentments are more con- | 
‘cerned than his interest, not only loses his time | 
}and labour, so precious to him, but contracts hab- 
| its which lay the foundation of his ruin.—.?meri- 


| es fay oon \ 
|can Quarterly Reviere. 


TAKING HONEY FROM BEES. 

This may be effected, even with hives of thc 
common construction, by three modes, partial de 
privation, total deprivation, and suffocation. 

Partial deprivation is performed about the be 
ginning of September. “ Having ascertained th: 
weight of the hive, and consequently the quantity 
of honeycomb which is to be extracted, begin thc 
operation as soon as evening sets in, by reverting 
the full hive, and placing an empty one over it ; 
particulur care must be taken that the two hives 
are of the same diameter, for if they differ in thei: 
|dimensions, it will not be possible to effect ih: 
driving of the bees. The hives being placed on 
jeach other, a sheet or large tablecloth must be 
tied round them at their point of junction, in order 

to prevent the bees from molesting the operator 
|The hives being thus arranged, beat the sides 
|gently with a stick or the hand, but particular 
{caution must be used to beat it on those parts to 
| which the combs are attached, and which will be 
| found parallel with the entrance of the hive. The 
jascent of the bees into the upper hive will be 
| known by a loud humming noise, indicative of the 
pleasure in finding an asylum “from their enemy : 
(in a few minutes the whole community will hav« 
ascended, and the hive with the bees in it may be 
placed upon the pedestal from which the full hiv: 
was removed. ‘The hive, from which the bees 
have been driven, must then be taken into th: 
house, and the operation of cutting out the honey 

comb commences. Having extracted the requi- 
site quantity of comb, this opportunity must be 
embraced of inspecting the hive, and of cleaning 
it from any noxious matter. In cutting the combs 

however, particular atteation should be paid not 
to cut into two or three combs at once, but hav 

ing commenced the cutting of one, to pursue it to 
the top of the hive ; and this caution is necessar) 
for two reasons. If you begin the cutting of two 
or three combs at one time, were you to extrac’ 
the whole of them, you would perhaps take to 
much: and, secondly, to stop in the middle of a 
comb, would be attended with very pernicious 
consequences, as the honey would drop from th 
\cells which have been cui in twé, and then the 
| bees on being returned to their native hive, migh* 
‘be drowned in their own sweets. The bees, also. 
in their return to their natural domicil, being sti! 

‘under the impression of fear, would not give si 

much attention to the honey which flows from th: 

i divided cells; and as it would fall on the board, 
‘and from that on the ground, the bees belonging 
to the other hives would immediately scent th 

wasted treasure, and a general attack upon th 

deprivated hive might be dreaded. The depriva 

tion of the honeycomb being effected, the hive 

may be returned to its former position, and re 

versing the hive which contains the bees, and 
lac the depriveted hive over it, they may be 

ft in that situation till 
ees \ 


will und 











a 


D9 


cing 


th 


the morning, when th 
to huve taken possession ot 
1eir native hive, and if the season proves fine 
may replenish what they have 
Treatise on Rees. 

Total deprivation is effected in the same man 
ner, but earlier in the season, immediately after 
the first swarm ; 


p 
k e 
b be fo 
t! hi 


lost.” — Huish’s 


and the bees, instead of being 
returned to a remnant of honey in their old hive, 


remain in the new emp'y one, which they will 
sometimes, though rarely, fill with comb. By this 


mode it is to be observed, very little honey is ob- 
tained, the bees in June and July being occapied 
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chiefly in breeding, and one, if not two swarms , 


ure lost. 
Suffocation is performed when the season of 


flowers begins to decline, and generally in Octo- 
ver. The smoke of paper, or linen rag soaked or 
smeared with melted sulphur, is introduced to the 
hive by placing it on a hole in the ground, where 
afew shreds of these articles are undergoing a 
smothering combustion; or the full hive may be 
placed on an empty one, inverted as in partial de- 
privation, and the sulphureous smoke introduced 
by fumigating bellows, &c. The becs will fall 
from the upper to the lower hive in a few minutes, 
when they may be removed and buried, to prevent 
resuscitation. Such a death seems one of the 
easiest, both to the insects themselves and to hn- 
man feelings. Indeed, the mere deprivation of 
life to animals not endowed with sentiment or re- 
flection, is reduced to the preeise pain of the mo- 
ment without reference to the past or the future ; 
and as each pulsation of this pain increases in ef- 
fect on the one hand, so on the other the suscep- 
tibility of feeling it diminishes. Civilized man is 
the only animal to whom death has terrors. 

Estimate of the humanity of the three modes.— 
Much has been said about the cruelty of killing 
bees ; but if man is entitled to deprive them either 
totally or partially of their food, he has an equal 
right (and in truth by that very act exercising it) 
of depriving them of their lives. For of the hives 
that have been partially or wholly deprived of 
their honey, it may be safely affirmed, that there 
is not one in ten that does any good. If they live 
till the succeeding spring they are commonly too 
weak to collect food or to breed, and, being plun- 
dered by their neighbors, dwindle away, till at 
last the hive is without imhabitants. A prompt 
death is surely preferable to one so protracted.— 
Some judicious observaticns on this will be found 
in Huish’s book, extracted from the works of La 
Grenee, a I'rench apiarian.— Loudon. 
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ON THE CULTURE OF SILK. 
Continued from page 355. 
Such waste silk as you wish to have white, is; 
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— 
| the return of silk ; i 
es less of its natural gum than that which is boil- portion, as it ig yeaectter gtd ae 
ed, and for that reason, that the first takes all man- | same just and accurate euale to the pat a - 
ner of dyes better than the other. avery large number, that can certainly b a : 
Though not in its proper place, I must beg to'to a smaller quantity. San rar 
take notice of the following particular. AsTcould! Here I shall bee leave to add a few encral 
not, during the last of the years I resided at Mon-! marks. hat it is computed in “he “th Oi 
tauban, get myself provided in my neighbourhood takes two hundred and twenty cocoons wi 4, 
with a full quantity of leaves I then wanted, I/ erably good, to weigh one pound. sy Sec 
found myself obliged to purchase the prodace of} ‘That the number of worms requisite to produc« 
several trees which grew at the distance of above one quintal of cocoons, will require from 22 to 2: 
a mile from my own house. The leaves were gath-  quintals of leaves for their food. nal 
cred as usual in small baskets, and then put into} One quixtal of cocoons will yield only from 9 tc 
sacks, in which last they were brought home to me. | 10 pounds of spun silk. ; : 
But as this necessarily required their lying for | The cocoons, one year with another, sell for 2h 
some time iu the sacks, I observed that in general | sols per pound. ; wit ” 
when they came to hand, this had occasioned the| The spun silk, when thoroughly cleaned and 
leaves to heat, and sweat considerably, as they ap- |prepared for the loom, will be diminished in quan 
peared perfectly wet when turned out of the sacks. | tity nearly one fourth. 
Having an excellent dry vault or cellar, which I} A pound of spun silk, one year with another 
set apart for keeping my leaves, I had them spread | sells in France for 25 livres. 
upon the floor of this cellar, having first made it} I shall close these observations by begging 
as thoroughly clean as possible. I then caused a! leave to suggest to the Society whether it — ht 
servant to turn them upside down, and toss them ‘not considerably promote the object they aig te 
about continually, by means ofthe wood-fork or | view, to encourage the two following particulars : 
grape before described, till they were perfectly ithe first, the forming plantations of the white mul 
cry ; but taking care at the same time that this, berry tree, upon the soil which has been found in 
should be done in the gentlest manner, so as not | France te be the most proper for this purpose , 
to bruise any of the leaves ; and I attended myself|namely, upon gravel or sand which ought to be 
upon this occasion to be certain that my orders |thoroughly cultivated yearly, but without suffer. 
were punctually obeyed. The leaves were then/ing any manure to be put upon it. And the other 
served up to the worms as wanted ; nor did J ob- | the raising the white mulberry tree annually from 
serve that their having been sweated in this man-|seed, which is undoubtedly the quickest and most 
ner was attended with any bad effect; on the | expeditious way of getting a proper supply of thes« 
contrary, the worms always fed heartily upon|trees, and which will have this additional advan 
them, and continued strong and healthy till they poston as by this means a continued succession o/ 
mounted the brushwood, and yielded me a reasona- | tender young leaves will he obtained for the us: 
ble quantity of excellent cocoons. Reflecting up- (of the worms in their early state, as these are be 
on this accident, it appeared to me, that the prac- | yond a doubt the best food for them till they have 
tice of sweating the leaves might turn out to be | got over their two first ages. 
beneficial in a climate that was not so dry as the | It having been the general opinion in France 
south of France ; in England, for example, which | that some great errors had crept in as to the man. 
was the object ] always carried in view, us a great agement of the culture of silk, which occasioned 


to that which is boiled; alleging that the first los- 


ceal of the gross moisture of the Icaves migvit by |a heavy loss to the kingdom, Monsieur Marteloy 


that means be discharged before they should be | of Montpellier, the gentleman already mentioued 


ag: iar: . hem _ oF eke ( . | ; 
treated in the following manner: you first put the | given to the worms; and, indeed, that seems to|more than once in the foregoing observations 
egcoons into a kettle of cold water, in which you!be the more necessary in the present state of| with a view to trace out the faults of that man 
‘et them jie for twenty-four hours ; after which | our mulberry plantations, the most of our trees,| agement, and to endeavor if possible to remove 
you take a quantity of water, such as you judge; as farasT have been able to learn, being planted |them, carried on a course of experiments, during 
to be sufficient for boiling your cocoons, and for in garden grounds highly manured, which of course | no less than eighteen years successively, before | 
‘renders the leaves too rich and succulent to form] went into that country, by means of which he was 
‘in this natural state a proper food for the worms ;| satisfied he had traced the evi! to the bottom ; and 
_nay, in France, as already observed, they are re-| insisted that their want of success in that culture 


covering them properly, which you put into a cop- 


yer kettle. In this water you dissolve some good 


soap, giving at the rate of a quarter ofa pound of 
soap for every ponnd of cocoons you intend to! 
boil; and when the soap is thorougly dissolved, 
you tie up your cocoons in a clean cloth, to pre- 
vent the silk from running together, and so put 
them inthis manner into the kettle; when you 
voil them together till you see that the cocoons 
are grown white, taking care during the time they 
are upon the fire to keep the cocoons down a- 
mongst the water with a stick, that they may all 
be boiled equally together. When you find that 
they are abundantly white, you take them out, 
and carry themto the river and wash them as 
you did the other, till the water which comes 
from them is perfectly clear ; after which you 
spread them out, and dry them, as leefore directed, 
in the sun. 


garded as highly dangerous for thatinsect Would 
it not therefore be proper, if the society should be 
pleased to recommend this matter to be fully ex- | 
amined by experiments, tc have the truth ascer- | 
tained, as it is certainly of importance, that the 
most wholesome food should be provided for the 
use of the worms. 

Wishing to know what was judged to bea reas- 
onable return in silk, from an ounce of eggs, I took 
the opportunity of putting that question to a gen- 
tleman of great practice in this culture. His an- 
swer was, that he reckoned himself very well off! 
when he had at the rate of 5 pounds of silk to an’ 
ounce of eggs, though he said he had sometimes 








had known others get as much as 10 pounds per 
ounce. But he repeated, that he thought a person 





Though the prices of the waste silk, prepared 
in the two different manners abov ¢ mentioned, are 
generally the same, yet the mere -hant rather pre- 
fers the silk cleaned by means «ofthe cold water 


had full reason to be satisfied with 5 Ibs. of silk 
‘per ounce, more especially if his quantity of worms 
were large, as the larger the quantity of worms, 


was entirely owing to the causes following, name - 
ly that proper attention was not paid to that 
cleanliness which was absolutely requisite to keep 
the worms in health and vigour: secondly, that 
the practice was to crowd the worms most improp- 
erly into too small bounds; and thirdly, that they 
absolutely destroyed all hopes of success, by 
keeping their worms too close, by excluding al! 
external air, which had the effect to render the 
air of the room perfectly noxious and destructive 
to the worms ; which of course occasioned a great 
mortality of these insects. Upon this subject he 
prepared a memorial, to be laid before the French 
minister, of which he favored me with a perusal, 


| got 6, 7, 8, and even 9 pounds per ounce ; and he and from which I took notes, which enable me to 


lay before the society the substance of that me 
morial. (To be continued.) 





At twenty years of age, the Will reigns; 
thirty, the Wit; at forty, the Judgement. 
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MUTILATION OF TREES, DEFACING 
FENCES, ROBBING ORCHARDS, &c. 

In compliance with the wishes of a correspon- 
dent, who inquires “ what are the penalties of the 
law against mutilating trees, robbing orchards, 
&c.” we havo referred tothe statute book, and 
find two laws onthe subject passed in 1785, and 
1818, providing that if any person shall cut down, 
destroy, break, cut or mutilate any fruit tree for 
ornament or shade, without the consent of the 
owner, he or she so offending shall forfeit and 
pay to the use of the Commonwealth a sum not 
tess than ten dollars, nor more than one hundred 
Jollars, to be recovered by indictment or informa- 
tion. 

For entering orchards, or gardens, and stealing 
fruits or vegetables, there is a penalty of not less 
than five nor more than fifty dollars. The party 
offending to be also liable to the party injured, in 
a sum equal to three times the value ofthe arti 
cle stolen. Double penalties are prescribed for 
these trespasses when committed on the Lord’s 
day, or in the night time. For injuring, marring 
or defacing any fences inclosing another person’s 
land, or breaking the glass in any other person’s 
building, there is a penalty of not less than five 
nor more than forty shillings. When these of- 
fences are committed inthe night time, the pen- 
alty is not less than three nor more than twenty 
pounds. In each case, the party injured is al- 
lowed an action for damages. 








DESTRUCTION OF INSECTS. 

As the season of vegetation approaches, a re- 
mark upon the application of tobacco water in the 
jestruction of insects, may not be amiss. In the 
progress of preparing tobacco for use, a liquid is 
finally expressed from it, which is very cheap, and 
highly destructive to animal life. This, mixed 
with three or five parts of water, is found to be 
an effectual remedy for the aphis, caterpillars, and 
similar insects which infest fruit trecs. 





STRAWBERRIES. 

John Williams, Esq. of Pitmaston, near Wor- 
sester, cultivates strawberries on small ridges of 
earth running north and south, about nine inches 
above the level of the ground, planting the straw- 
verries on the top, and laying plain tiles on each 
side of the ridge. He finds the produce earlier, 
more abundaut, and better flavored, than on plants 
srown on the flat ground. The flat tiles retain 
-he moisture, promote the ripening of the fruit, 
and keep it free from dirt after heavy showers of 
‘ain. — Gardiner pa. 





RAILWAY. 

The importance of acting with decision and en- 
‘rgy on this subject, will, we hope, be felt by the 
oresent Legislature. It is not by hesitating meas- 
res and a parsimonious appropriation for their 
accomplishment, thet a work of such magnitude is 
to he effected. Massachusetts has the means of 
opening an easy, rapid, and safe communication, 
through the wiole extent of her territory, with- 
out at all burdening the people with taxes. Such 
a communication is cow essential not only to her 
prosperity, but to that community of feelings and 
interests which ought to bind together the citizens 
») the same C+ »monwealth.—Worcester Yeoman. 


-——<--—~ 





Thomas Campbeil, Esq. author of the Pleasures 
of Hope, was lately installed Lord Rector of the 
University ef Glasgow. 
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CHINESE AGRICULTURAL FETE. 





Railways.—A sritet ia a Kentucky paper pro- 
poses the Cconstruetion of wooden railways forthe; The national agricultural fete of the Chinese 
western country. The plan is to lay sawed tim-! deserves to be noticed. Every year, on the fif. 
ber, five inches by twelve, and six feet long, with | teenth day of the first moon, which generally cor. 
the edge upwards, on stone pillars a foct high and responds to some day in the beginning of March. 
six feet apart; the wheels of the waggon to be the Emperor in person goes through the ceremoay 
of the hardest wood, and of the same width as the | of opening the ground. He repairs in great state 
rail on which they run. The cost of such a road ‘to the field appointed for this ceremony. The 
he estimates at $300 or $400 a mile, and the cost! princes of the Imperial family, the presidents o{ 
of transportation about 1? cents per hundred for | the five great tribunals, and an immense number 
thirty miles. _ | of mandarines, attend him. Two sides of the field 

The Quincy Rail Road is now much used in’ are lined with the officers of the Emperor’s house 
conveying the stone blocks from the quarry, in ' the third is occupied by different mandarines the 
that town, to the Neponset rivers about three fourth is reserved for all the laborers of the prov 
miles distant. Great quantities are taken down ince, who proceed thither to see their art honor. 
to the landing every day, to be carried by Light-/ ed and practised by the head of the empire. The 


[Salem Observer.] | 


ers to Charlestown for the monument on Breed’s | Emperor enters the field alone, prostrates himself. 


Hill. Some small vessels are also employed in 
taking the stone to Boston, for building. It is 
visited by many people, and is said to be equal to 
the best hopes of its proprietors. 





CHINA. 

In an article in the New Monthly Magazine, it 
is remarked, that more close examination has 
proved the fabulous nature of many of the ac- 
counts extensively credited, during part of the 
past ceiitury, concerning the populousness, mag- 
nificence and fertility of China, and the civiliza- 
tion and enlightened condition of the inhabitants. 
«“ Recent travellers,” says the editor, “ found vast 
desarts as they approached the capital, which sur- 


end touches the ground nine times with his head. 
in adoration of Tien the God of heaven; he next 
pronounces with a loud voice a prayer prepared 
| by the court of ceremonies, in which ke invokes 
the blessing of the Great Being on his labor, and 
on that of his whole people ; then, in the capacity 
of chief priest of the empire, he sacrifices an ox. 
in homage to heaven as the fountain of all good.— 
While the victim is offered omthe altar, a plough 
is brought to the Emperor, to which is yoked 
pair of oxen, ornamented ina most magnifigen' 
style. The Emperor laying aside his imperia! 
robes, takes hold of the handle of the plough with 
the right hand, and opens several furrows in the 
,direction of north and south; he then gives the 


rounded it on all sides; and that the wealth, re-| plough into the hands of the chief mandarines 


sources and pepulation of China have been ridic- 
ulously magnified. The date of the foundation of 
the Celestial Empire, which the Chinese pretend 
has existed for 97 millions of years, and which 
even Voltaire states at 5000 years before Christ, 
scarcely reaches the fifth century before the com- 
ing of our Saviour. 





Farmers and Manufacturers.—Atea meeting of 
the-Pennsylvania Society for the promotion of 
Manufacturers and Mechanic Arts, held in Phila- 
delphia on the 14th ult. an address was voted to 
the citizens of the United States on the depressed 
state of the woollen manufacturers and the mar- 
ket for wool, and the measures proper to be taken 
to remedy them. The Society also proposed a 


Convention, to be composed of at least five Delc- | 


gates from each State, to be holden at Harris- 
burgh on the 27th June next, for the purpose of 


deliberating upon the measures proper to be taken | 


in the present condition of Agriculture and Man- 
ufactures. 











A meeting of the growers and manufacturers of | 
wool, was to be held in Boston onthe 5th June, | 
to take into consideration the Pennsylvania res- | 


olutions and address, and appoint delegates to the | 
Harrisburg Convention —Hampshire Post. | 





Printing tn France.—It appears by a report 
made tothe Chamber of Peers in France, that | 
there are 350 type founderies, which employ 1000 
workmen; 665 master printers, of whom 82 are 
in Paris; 1550 presses were in operation in 1825 ; 
15,000,000 volumes of books are printed yearly, 
of which the celebrated office of Didot produces 
400,000; the foreman of an office earns about 
$8,50 per week: a compositor about $5,00; a 
pressman about $4,50. The number of printers is 
estimated at 10,000. 





‘ 


who Isbouring in successien, display their com. 
parative dexterity. The ceremony concludes with 
,a distribution of money and pieces of cloth, es 
presents, among the labourers, the ablest of whom 
executes the rest of the work in the presence of 
the Emperor. After the field has received all the 


-necessary work and manure, the Emperor returns 


to commence the sowing, with similar ceremony, 
ard in presence of the labourers. These ceremo 
mies are performed on the same day by the vice. 
roys of all the provinces. 








In consequence of the protecting duty on hemp, 
the quantity raised in Kentucky has been tripled 
In 1824, there was but one manufactory of rope 
and bagging in Lexington. Now more than onr 
million of yards of bagging are annually manufac 
tured in that town. : , 











KECEIPE FOR CONSUMPTION. 
In the month of May gather the flowers from 


| the Thorn bush ; boil two bunches of the blossom 


in half a pint of milk ; let it stand till it is about ae 
warm as milk from the cow; drink it the first thing 
in the morning, and take a walk immediately af. 
terwards. This receipe has performed a cure on 
many persons ; and one thing must strongly re- 
commend it, which is, the impossibility of its being 
injurious to the complaint or to health, and there- 
fore well worth trying. The flowers will keep 


|good, and be fit for use allthe year, if they are 


well sprinkleel with salt, than put into an earthen 
pan or preserving jar, and tied down to keep the 
air from them. [Bath Paper.} 





Authority. Nothing more impairs authority 
than a too frequent or indiscrete exertion of it.— 
if thunder itself® was to be continual, it would ex- 
cite no more terror than the noise of a mill; and 


we should sleep in tranquility when it roared the 
loudest. 
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The Alabama Whig, states that the experiment 
if the growth of the silk worm and of sugar cane, 
in that neighbourhood, proves that those commodi- 
ties can be raised there to the great advantage of 
the farmer. The editor thinks that similar ex- 
periments in grapes for wine, in olives, indigo, and 
even in cochineal would be attended by the same 
result. 

‘‘ A number of eggs of the silk worm have been 
brought to the farm of the Hon. G. W. Owen, and 
have subsisted on the wild mulberry of the coun- 
try. They are now at work ina most vigorous 
state, promising an abundant product of the raw 
material for the manufacture of Silk. Mr Hugh 
Davidson, residing a few miles from this place, on 
Jand of 2d or 3d quality, transplanted a small 
quantity of sugar cane, which yielded greatly be- 
yond the calculation of the most sangeine.” 





It is stated by a French writer, in comparing 
the advantages of using horses and oxen as beasts 
of labor, that oxen are subject only to forty-seven 
sorts of diseases, while horses are liable to two 
hundred and sixty-one, besides accidents, some of 
which, such as breaking of a leg, render a horse 
of no value, while an ox may be sold to the butch- 
er. [Salem Observer. } 





Quackery.—The celebrated Dr Thompson and | 
his disciples continue, unchecked, in their career 
of destruction. From the nature and effect of the 
Doctor’s prescriptions, one is almost inclined to 





believe that Professor Porson’s (we believe it was 
ihe Professor’s) ingenious fi ction of Satan’s Pil- | 
yrimage has become a reality. The last number 
f the Geneva Palladium furnishes a specific, in- 
tended for sore eyes. Itis “an extract of red 
pepper; and in case of much inflammation pul- 
verized pepper, blown in dry with a goose quill !” 
‘lis remedy for pulmonary disorders, it will be re- 
membered, is fumes of sulphur, taken inwardly.— 
if any thing savours of a sub-terrestrial origin, it 
must be brimstone and pepper.—V. Y. Statesman. 








Infallible Cure for Canker in the Stomach.—Take 
sue pint of dry white beans, and boil them in two) 
quarts of water. Give to adults two table spoon- | 
luls, and to children one tea-spoonful. Give sena | 
as physic next day.—This simple medicine has | 
effected cures when physicians have given the 
patents over. — {Salem Observer. ] 





Innocence. —The sweetest ingredient in mirth 
is innocence ; it heightens and refines the hu- 
wour and doubles the relish of every enjoyment. 
{have seen many bad men brutally merry ; but 
never one of them quite open, easy and uncheck- 
ad in his mirth. That absolute serenity, that su- 
preme ease, is solely the gift of virtue. 





Health and Money.— There is this difference be- 
tween health and money: money is the most en- 
vied, but the least enjoyed ; health is the most en- 
joyed, but the least envied ; and this superiority 
of the latter is still more obvious when we reflect 
ihat the poorest man woul’ not part with health 
for money, but that the riehest wonld gladly part 
with their money for health. 





TO PRESERVE A‘ E. 

The following method for preserving ale from 
turning sour during long voyages was first pub- 
lished by Dr Stubbs (Eng. Phil. Trans, No. 27,) 
and subsequent writers say that experience has 


evinced its utility. To every runlet of five gal- 
lons, after being placed in a cask on shir board, 
not to be stirred any more, put in two new laid 
eggs whole, and let them lie in it. In a fortnight 
or alittle more, the egg-shells will be entirely 
dissolved, and the eggs become like wind-eggs, 
enclosed only in their skin; after this the white 
is preyed on, but the yolksare not touched or cor- 

rupted; and by these means the ale has been s0| 
well preserved that it was found better in Jamaica. 
than at Deal. Quere; why could not porter, ci-| 
der and other liquors be preserved by the same 
means ? 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1827. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. | 

one 

SEASONS. 

Mr Fessenpexn—The following table contains | 

observations of the time that apple-trees have | 

been noticed to be in full blossom, in the town of | 

Mansfield, Mass. for the last thirty years. If you 

think it worthy a place in the Farmer, and its 
length is no objection, you can publish it. 

Yours, &c. I. STEARNS, jr. 

Mansjield, June 5, 1827. 


1706 —~C*CMny:s«S3' 18S May 25 
1799 : ‘ 19/1814 . . 39 
1860 ‘ 17 1815 ‘ 97 
1801 ‘ ‘ 17/1816 . ¢ 98 
1802 ‘ 2611817 ‘+ 93 
1803 ‘ ‘ 22)1818 ‘ 29 
1804 * 922°1819 . + 95 
1805 ‘* 14 1820 , .\ an 
1806 27 |1821 : . § 

1807 27 1822 . ‘¢ 435 
1808 18/1823 + 2 
1809 25, 182-4 - «5, 
1810 : © 19/1825 ‘ © 45 
ist , ‘+ 15,1826 ' © 45 
1812 June 2 1827 . + . 


May 13, 1798 and June 2, 1812 are the two ex- 
tremes,—the mean of which is May 23. 

The mean annual blossoming of the thirty years 
is May 21; and also of the Ist and last 15 years 

The above observations were taken when the 
blossoms had fully expanded, generally, and the 
corollas had begun to b!ow off plentifully with every 
gust of wind, except the russet and some late kinds 
which are more slow and gradual iu opening their 
blossoms. I. &. 

FOREST TREES. 


———— 
hang pendant, with the leaves of a reddish cast, 
and not half grown, which would indace a bye- 
stander who was unacquainted with their economy, 
to think that they had not begun to grow. Some 
of the shoots had attained the length of 9 inches. 

Mansfield, June 5. 1. 8. 





A friend at Bradford, Mass. has favoured us with 
the following account of the weather, the three 
past seasons,—for publication in the New England 
Farmer. 

1824. 
Cloudy & WINDS. 
Fair. Stormy. | South. North. West. East. Variable 








216 150 40 12 96 70 48 
1825. 

225 140 43 140 100 34 46 
1826. 

189 §=176 39 129 120 40 37 
ONIONS. 


Rees’ Cyclopedia gives the following directions 
for ascertaining if onion seed will vegetate. “ Ae 
it is of the utmost importance to have good fresh 
seed, some to try its goodness, before they ven- 
ture their general crop, sow a little in a pot, and 
place it in a moderate hot bed or near a fire; « 
more expeditious method however, is to tie about 
a thimble full of the seed loosely ina piece of lin- 
en rag, and put it in a vessel of hot water, sus- 
pended by a thread; in ten to fifteen or twenty 
minutes, pull it out, and if the seeds are good, 
they will, in that time have germinated or sprout- 
ed, perhaps to the extent of a quarter of an inch 
in length.” 

It would, pexhaps, have been well in this pre- 
scription to have stated the degrees to which the 
“ hot water” should be heated, to be ascertained 
by a thermometer. And it would, also, not be 
amiss, if onion seed can be made to germinate in 
this way, to try the same or some similar process 
to ascertain the goodness of other seeds. 


LAND AND LABOUR. 


An English farmer must entertain a contempti- 
ble opinion of our husbandry, or a horrid idea of 
our lands, when he shall be informed that not 
more than 8 or 10 bushels of wheat is the yield of 
an acre ; but this low produce may be ascribed to 
n canse which I do not find touched by either of 
the gentlemen whose letters are sent to you, 
namely, that the aim of the farmers in this coun- 
try (if they can be called farmers) is, not to make 


the most they can from the land, which is or has 


| been cheap, but the most of the labour, which is 
It appears to be a fact not generally known, ex-| dear; the consequence of which has been, much 
cept to a few botanists, with what quickness the | ground has been scratched over and none cultivat- 
oak, walnut, and a great number of other forest | ed or improved as it ought to have been; where- 
trees attain their annual growth in the length of/as a farmer in England, where land is dear, and 
their shoots. I have known the oak from the time | labour cheap, finds it his interest to improve and 
the bud was expanded, when it may with proprie-| cultivate highly, that he may reap large crops 
ty be said to commence its growth, to send forth | from a small quantity of ground. That the last 
a shoot 6, 9, and 12 inches, and sometimes more in| is the true, and the first an erroneous policy, T will 
the short space of 48 hours, and also to finish its readily grant ; but it requires time to conquer bad 
growth for that year, and form its winter buds| habits, and hardly any thing short of necessity is 
within that time. lable to accomplish it. That necessity is approach. 
I observed a number of oaks, called here the | ing by pretty rapid strides.—Washington’s Let 
Red Oak, on the 16th of May, when their buds had! fers to Arthur Young. 
just got fairly opened ; I was passing that way two} 
days after, and observed that they had finished! 
their growth for this year, and formed their buds, The more I am acquainted with agricultural uf 
for winter. ‘The shoots appeared grees, end to fairs, the better { am pleased with them ; insomuch 


A NOBLE SENTIMENT. 
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that I can nowhere find so great satisfac 
those innocent and useful pursuits. In indulging 
these feelings I am led to reflect how much more 
delightful to an undebauched mind is the task of 
making improvements on the earth, than all the 
vain-glory which can be acquired from ravaging it 
by the most uninterrupted career of conquests. 
Ibid. 


tion as in | than t 
North Market street, (under the office of the New | care must be taken to break down the leaves, to 


a 


WASHINGTON’S OPINION OF THE VALUE OF MULES | 


J have a prospect of introducing into this coun- | 


try avery excellent race of anima!s, by means of 
the liberal.ty of the king of Spain. One of the 
jacks which he wus pleased to present {o me (the 
other perished at sea) is about 15 hands high, his 
body and limbs very large in proportion to his 
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hat of the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52} Early Cauliflowers will now produce their heads 
England Farmer.) We have heard it asserted by | preserve the flowers from sun and rain. Draw th: 
adequate judges, who have seen similar establish- | earth round the plants, in the form of a basin, t. 
ments, as Well in Europe as the United States, that retain the water, which should be frequently giy- 
for the number, variety, and evident utility of the en them plentifully, which will greatly enlarge 
implements, there is no repository of the kind | the size of the flowers ; this is absolutely neces 
which can bear a comparison with that to which, sary in dry seasons. 
we allude. , The cauliflower plants, from late sowing, should 
We know of no place where a leisure hour or: now be planted out finally ; if not done in raio, 


‘two can be more profitably as well as agreeably weather, give them water after planting, and |a, 


height; and the mules which I have had from him | 


appear to be extremely we!l formed for service. 


I have likewise a jack and two jennettes from | leagere i : 
|gesting improvements and additions to their as- of very rotten dung into the trench, then pare th 


Malta, which the Marquis de la Fayverte sent to 
me. The Spanish jack seems well calculated to 
breed for slow, neavy draucht; and the oth- 
ers for the saddle or lighter carriages. 


From) 


these, altogether, | hope io secure a race of cx. | 


traordinary goodness, which will stock the coun- 


try. Their longevity and choap keeping will be! 


circumstances much in their favour. 
vinced from the l:ttle experiments I have made 
with the ordinary mules, (which perform as much 
labuur, with vastly less feediug than horses,) that 


those of a superior quality will be the best cattle | 


we can employ for the harness : and indeed ia a 
few years_I intend to drive 
riage, having appropriated for the scle purpose of 
breeding them, upwards of twenty of my best 
mares,—fhid, 


1 
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SAND. 
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‘ 


No manure is so good to loosen and 
soften a clayey soil. A clay soil has more of the 
food of plants in it than any other soil, and wants 
only to have its cohesion sufficiently broken to 
give a free passage to the roots of vegetables. A 
layer of two and an half inches thick will not be 
too much for land in tillage if it be a stiff clay.— 
The benefit of sanding does not appear so much 
the first year, as inayear or twoaftcrwards. For 
the oftener the land is tilled the more thoroughly 
isthe sand mixed with the clay. But sand, laid 


acs 


as sant 


Ss 


on clay land, in grass, will produce a greut cffect. | 
Itisa rule, says Sir John Sinclair, in regard to! 


sandy soils, never to pick off any small stones that 
may be found in them, as they contribute to pre- 
vent evaj oration, and to preserve moisture. It is 
another rule frequently to renovate the strength 
of such svi's, by laying them down with grass 
seeds, and pasturing them fora few years, as they 
are apt to be exhausted by aration, if corn crops 
are too frequently repeated. 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

It was W 
an Address 
Agricultura’ 
labor saving 


delivered before the Ontario (N. Y.; 
Society, that “ we should encourage 
machines in husbandry, as this tends 
to advantage over those countries 
where re dear, by enabling a smaller capi- 
tal to yicld a g eater profit. Thus, if labour in 
England be worth two shillings per day, and here 
it is worth four shillings, then a machine perform 
ing the labour of two days in one is of double the 
value to us that it is there.” If this statement be 


give vs an 
} 
i 


; 
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ands 
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correct, (and we think there can be no doubt of it) | 


there are few establishtinents more meritorious 


I am con-, 


o other in my car-| 


| prove the funereal pyre to myriads. 


l] remarked by T. D. Burrall, Esq. in| 


spent, by any person who is concerned or takes an a large leaf of cabbage, as a shade, over them. 
interest in the pursuits of the husbandiman, than, Celery plants may now be planted out in trencli 


| in the spacious, airy, and convenient rooms of this es; mark out the trenches by line, ten or twelv: 


Repository. Members of the legislature and other inches wide, and allow three fect between trenc!}, 
gentlemen are respectfully invited to call and in- and trench; dig each trench a moderate spad: 
spect the machines, &c. and practical and scien- deep, and spread the earth, dug oul, equally on 
tific farmers would gratify the proprietors by sug- cach side of the trench; put about three incl 


4h 
tial 


tortinent, which they wish to bring as near perfec- sides, and dig these with about two inches of 
tion as possible. | under mould, incorporating all together ; then pu 
| in the plants, in the middle of the trench, in sin 
t ang ‘ bie x gle rows, about six inches asunder; trim theu 
We have repeatedly published a mode of des- before planting. When completed give them a 
troying insects, first suggested, we believe, by the plentiful watering, and shade them by placiny 
Rev. Dr Harris, and subsequently recommended sticks across the trenches, and over these pur 
by Mr Preston and others, of kindling fires in gar- pine boards, "ntil they strike root, and begin t: 
dens and other places, where insects are injurious, grow, when the boards are to be taken of. 
that the depredators may fly into the blaze. A! When the plants are grown to the height o1 
gentleman assures us that he has proved the utili- eight or nine inches, they should have their firs’ 
ty of this practice ; and this may be a good time 'janding, this must be done, by pulverizing th 
for others to avail themselves of its practice. ‘earth, and laying it gently around their sides. 
Maa Marris observed (see N. E, Parmer, vol. i. p- leaving the hearts and tops free; repeating i 
879) that a kind of flambeau might be made by every few days, until they are blanched of a suf 
winding round one end of a stick about a foot and fcjent height. 
a half long, old rags, or swingled tow, dipped in! .9 few peas may still be sown, and if the seaso: 
tar or melted brimstone. Let this be stuck into prove moist, they may produce. 
‘the ground, and set on fire with acandle, and it he Asparagus, now running up to seed, shoul, 
will continue burning a considerable time, and bo cleared from weeds; also the seeding plants 
* Mr Preston’ Simall Sallads.—Continue to sow cresses an 
recommends simply kindling fires in a garden with other small sallads, once a week. Water then 
shavings and light wood. 
| It has been remarked, in some parts of the, 
‘country, that birds are uncommonly scarce this | 
season. <A new race of Martins has net yet made) These gardens of the smaller kind, may contai: 
‘its appearance. An abundance of insects and froma fourth part toa whole acre, and are com 
worms may be expected. |monly managed by a sort of hybrid gardener, whic 
‘acts also in the capacity of groom, or of house 
servant. Ona larger scale they are managed b 
master gardeners of the Jowest kind, as from suc: 
situations they can seldom rise to be head gar 
deners. Besides attending to the duties of i 
jobber, as to suburban gardens, the citizen's gai 


DESTROY INSECTS. 


1 
l. 


often, in dry weather. 


TRADESMEN’S VILLAS. 





GARDENER’S CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 
Melons and Cucumbers.—All the melons and 
|cucumbers that have hitherto been under the pro- 
tection of glasses or paper frames, may now have 
|them removed, and be fully exposed to the open gener ought to study to procure early and lat 
” > : vi a en A 
| air. tefreshment peor will be n cessury OC-| crops of the vegetables most in use ; as peas, 
| casionally, and particularly to cucumbers. ‘kidneybeans, potatoes, turnips, &c., because «' 
| Keep them entirely free from weeds, and hoe|thece seasons they are dear to purchase. Maiu 
stw 1 eS erie << (ohare 
ithe ground between the plants frequently ; draw cummer crops are of Jess consequence, as the} 
the earth gently to the stems of all, and lay the | may be procured cheap at market. For simila 
vines off in a neat and regular manner ; Prune | reasons, he ought never to be deficient of salads 
luxuriances, by nipping off the runners slay ashin- | not and sweet herbs, tart plants, &c., as these are 
gle or slate under each fruit of the melons. dearer to purchase in proportion to other vegeta 

The last week of this month cow general crops | bles, because less in demand. If there are frames, 
of melons and cucumbers for pickling. |hot-beds, and hot-houses, the same general prin 

Watermelons, Squashes and Pumpkins.—These |ciples are to be observed, viz. when the whole o: 
plants should be thinned now, if not done before, | wiat ig necessary for the consumption of the fami 
leaving but three in each hill ; ants the ry ly cannot be raised, to raise such crops as wheth 
with a hoe up to the stems of the plants, as high) ¢- from their kind, or the seasons at which they 
as the seed leaves; keep the ground loose, and jaye grown, are most dear to purchase.—Loudor 
perfectly clear of weeds. - - 

Sweet Potatoes must have earth drawn round the | 
hills, to encourage the growth of the roots ; lay 


In Berlin, Prussia, there is a morning, mid-day. 
evening, and midmght Gazette—and the latter, 





| off the vines as regularly az well may be, and far from being sleepy, is said to be the most tive 
keep them free from weeds. 


ly of them all. 
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An experiment was made in England, not long, “The West,” says the Virginia Compiler, “is 


| This day received at the Farmer office, 52 North, 


-ince, by two farriers on a youug cow which had | daily developing its riches.” Extensive flocks of Market street,—from Scotland, a large variety of 
become quite ill, insensible and motionless. Her sheep, and large woollen manufactories, are found | fresh T'urntp Seed, comprising the following kinds: 


ead was opened, and a bladder, containing near- near Steubenville. A Mr Shreeve of Louisville, ! White flat turnip, 
ly a pint of water was taken from the brain. he | has joined three keel boats together, in the mid- Yellow Scotch garden .s 
animal immediately discovered signs of returning dle one of which he has put a steam engine of 25 Late red top turnip, 
strength, and is now to all appearance perfectly or 30 horse power, and thus carried in them go | Long tankard 


well. 





Fruit, §&c.—Strawberries, Raspberries, Cher- 


ries, Currants, &c. have been, and are abundant ; 
and excellent of their several varieties. Early | 


Apples are now brought to market, and are plen- 
tiful. Peaches, Pears, &c. are coming on, and 
promise well. Cabbages, Beets, Potatoes, and 
other esculents, we have had on our tables for 
some time; and, for the most part, besides being 
earlier, they are better than usual. Upon the 
whole, the season has been, and yet continues, 
very favorable. There are 
among our Farmers about the wheat crop—but 


ve trust, the fields of Indian corn which now look | 


so flourishing, will, with the blessing of Proyvi- 
dence, make amends.— Petersburg, Va. paper. 





Strawberries were sold at 50 cents a quart in) 


Philadelphia on the 30th ult. They were remark- 
ibly large. 





To Quebec.—We understand thata drove of 
stalled cattle started from Milburn for Quebec on 
Wednesday last, and another drove will leave this 
vicinity in a short time forthe same market. We 


hope our enterprising citizens will have a better | 


road to Canada before many years elapse. 
Norridgewock pa. 


Force of Vegetation in Jlushrooms.—Some men | 
employed in Mr Haskell’s brewery, in the Isle of | 
Wight, lately observed a large stone to rise con- | 


siderably at the interstices ; and upon removing 
the pavement to discover the cause, found it !o be 
vecasioned by a large mushroom, the vegetative 
vowers Of which had forced the stone from its 
proper station.—Salisbury Journal, Sept. 2. 





Aa Indian cure for the bile of a snake.—From 
experience on mysc!f and others, I assert the herb 
Sinacle to bea speedy cure for the bite ofa snake 
—When immediately applied it will kill or ex- 
tract the poison, so that it will be no more than 


the sting of a wasp--the place must be scarified,the | 


root chewed or povnded, and «pplicd tothe bite 
and some caten. If it be some time before it can 
be procured and the swelling increased, it will 
ake a larger quantity and more to be taken in- 
ternally, and it will have the desired cifect. It is 
one of the first plants which appear in the spring 
ind mot unlike to crow’s-foot, itrises to six inch- 
es high, is distinguished from all others by its dark 
sreen colour; it rises in a bunch with five nctch- 
ed leaves on each’stalk, is smooth on both sides 
t shoots to seed in the last of May, crovs knee 


‘igh when seeded—the leaves on cach seed stalk | 


are more pointed than others; each branch bears 


three or more burrs, which will adhere to cloth 


when ripe; the root of the seed stalk dies with | 


the stalk—it perhaps does not seed tili three 


years old. The root in which the virtue lies, is 


fibrous and grows on all sides from a small bulb, | 


is of a blackish colour, has a spicy taste and smell; 
the root when dried will answer the purpose. It 
grows in rich timber land and never among grass. 
The Mississippi and Missouri bottoms abound with 
ite-L believe 


Davin Ropingon, 


some complaints | 


it is not bound to a certain latitude. | 


|tons of freight, with a draught of only 22 inches. 


{With this fixture he ascended the Walash 459 


‘miles ! 


It is whispered, that the citizens of Wheeling | 


| will give a large sum of money, say $100,000 or | 


| Upwards to procure the termination of the Balti- 
imore Rail Road at that town, and are engaged 
Jraming Topographical essays, showing their nat- 
ural advantages, and agricultural resources, and 
minerals, coals, &c -——.Marietta pa. 

Ws 





in the U. 8. Two natives and one emigrant. 





The sale of the Penguin’s cargo, at Stonington: 


jJarge and small, produced upwards of $22,000, 


¢ 


§ 


Large Norfolk « 
White stone 
{Common field 
¢ Early Dutch 
Yellow stone $ Yellow Malta 
Also, three pounds genuine Silver skin Oniou. 
20 bushels of MILLET, of a superior quality. 
30 lbs. Mancen Wurrzer and Suear Beer 
Sweet or Sugar corn—best for boiling ears. 
100 lbs. Lucenne.—Plax seed—Buck Wheat 


‘ ‘ 


+ 


| Beans, bush cranberry $ Melon, Caralina, water, 
.—. rob roy ‘ green citron 
} 6 marrow ‘ pine apple 
4 quaker ‘ nutmeg 
white bush ‘ canteloupe 
‘ Dutch case knife ‘ Minorca 


There are three Automaton Chess Players now | 


154 persons in the city of New York have ap- | 


| plied for lots 
per Canada. 


in the new town of Guelph, in Up- 





| ; hir * erntte ~i,3 ve , s\foar |, FROM 4 
| A Machine for cutting Shingles, by water or) APPLES. dest ae see 
‘horse power has been inve ockport, N.Y.) -crrmme uu. % ‘ all 
ib power has been invented at Lockport, N. ¥ SHES, pot, Ist sort, lton. | 80 00) 82 50 
= a a | or 
: * awe { pe arl da. - - | | 3S 00 97 06 
Mr Loddeil, of Plympton has made a Diving | prans, white, - - - - jbush! 1 62) 3 83 
| Bell, to be used in endeavors to recover the car-! BEEI, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - jbbl.| 9 25, 9 60 
| go of the brig Somers, sunk off Portsmouth. cargo, Nol, new, - - | 8 25] 8 50 
Ee ne nt sats. . ‘* No 2, new, - - 6 75) 7925 
. , wre p _—— ‘ Fr to >| . 
We are bold to say, that a Rail Road from Bos- |) PUTTER, inspect. No. 1. mew, | Ib. 12 13 
‘ 4 : CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 7 
ton to the Hudson, will become a permanent | ©!!! es - oo r 
skimmed milk, - - 3 
_source of wealth to the whole State.—Berk. Slar.j pp yy 2. 2 Rael > het 
{ aaae - ‘7 ' 
6 ee FLAX SEED - - - + = + jbhush 80 60 
| A writer in the Norfolk Herald says, “ one! pLouR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.| 5 50) 5 5@ 
yard of Virginia cotton is worth at least two o! Gencsec - - 5 00; 5 
the Northern Cotton in peint of durability.” Rye, bs . 
} vm ee ——— GHA > R ye - - hush 69 72 
Agricultural Notice. Corn - fi 61) 62 
The Trustees of the Worcester Agricultural So- “4 > ace 1 1@ 
ciely, are requested to mect at the Probate Office, HoGs’? LARD ? aa Co Bea 2 ib 9 10 
in Worcester, on Thursday, the 2st day of June) f7OPs, No 4, luspection = - 10 5 
current, for the purpose of selecting an Orator,;/LIMF, - - - - - is] 7) 00 
Committee of Arrangements, Marshals, Judges of) OIL, Linseed, Phil. aud Nerthern’ga} 75 80 
Stock, &c. for the approwching Cattle Show of the PLAISTER PARIS retails at ton 275 3 00 
; : hy ee »: PORK, Bone Middlings, new b)} 300. 1. 
Society. As there is much business of importance: ‘*’** Ba " “ n/ - : 1 x 7 re 
’ . ; navy, m » «he 10 o 
{ } rr. ° c¢ fe »* } = ’ wry ?x bal ia ne seed ny j ” om 
io be transacted at this meeting, a general and Siena Ms Te ; 10 75! 11 00 
punctual attendance is earnestly requested. WS YF Godse « - ‘bush) 2 00 
By order of the President. ‘ _ « ; 8 10 
WILLIAM PD. WHEELER, Rez. See‘. ! 3 45 
; . 4 , lo he °0 9 
Worcesler, June G, 1827. <r he . - oe 
I SS ee ee en Oe) . P 7 ‘ Mi 30 
. wwer OneEy es : — 1-2 & ’ av wl 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. pa mM) Ds, 
Vo. 52 Vorth Market street, (Up slarre) opposite amt 3 37 
ihe north side of Punuetl Hall. t 5 30 
GGODYEAR’S Patent Hay and Manure Forks int Ist sort 2 32 
WILLIS’ Patent Field & Garcen Hoes 
! WINES’ patent spring tempered potatoe hox PROVISION MARKET. 
BISBES warranted cast steel Spades, Shovels & Hoes | BEEK. best pieces - - + - 8 12 
DUNBAR’S common and improved Rakes PORK. fre pi ; 10 
jCAM’s English Cast Steel Scythes he whole hogs - i 04 
1 DUDLEY’S common and Stee! back do. West. . =« = « » (i % 
'PASSVIORE’S best warranted do. MUTTON. ba ee . 8 10 
DLANCHARW’S impreved cast steel do. POULTRY = es. . 14 20 
' . ec oe. i ° 
; DERBY’S patent Composition Rifles { BUTTER, keg & tu . - | 14 ts 
' POPE’S improved hand Uhreshing Machine i jump, best - 4 22 
|Gault’s patent Churns—Philadelphia patent ditto— lIEGGS, - --- - - - 12 
, Curtis’s patent ditto—Common kind ditto, of all sizes. ' MEAL, Rye. retail, - - - - {bush Gi &5 
Horse Rakes. Ploughs, Harrows, and Cultivators, | Indian. do.- . - - | § % 
Pruning and Grass Shears—With a general assort- )/ POTATOES, ’ 7 ai) 30 
ment of Garden Implements, CIDER, liquor, (new) - - 'bbl,! 2 00) 2 50 


} _— ——— 


on Wednesday, consisting of 5000 Fur Seal Skins: | 


Canadian dwarf 
thousand fold 


Pumkpins, finest famile 
Squash, early bush 
Yellow Cranb’ry ‘ crook neck 

| Marjoram, sweet marrow 

A few bushels of Foul Meadow Grass Seed 
Yellow Locust seed. White Mulberry do. 
With every variety of GARDEN SEEDS. 

PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


Corrected every Thursday evening. 
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TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN. 
BY DR. LEYDEN. 

[These lines need uo eulogium ; they are warin from 
ihe heart, and must come home pewerfully to the 
feelings of every reader. The author, a native of Scot- 
tand, had gone as an adventurer to Indiain search of 
fortune. When at last it was within bis grasp, he 
found that he had gained his prize too late ; health had 
forever fled. He died a few years ago, a victim to the 
neculiar discases of that climate. |—Analectic Magazine. 

Slave of the dark and dirty mine, 

What vanity hath brought thee here? 
How can I love to see thee shine 

So bright, whom I have bought so dear: 
The tent rope’s flapping lone | hear, 

For twilight converse, arm ip arm ; 
The Jackall’s shrieks burst on my ear, 

Whom mirth and music wont to charm. 





By Chericul’s dark wandering stream, 
Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dream 
Of Teviot, loved while still a child ; 
Of castled rocks stupendous piled, 
By Esk, or Eden’s classic wave, 
Where loves of youth and friendship smiled, 
Uncursed by thee, vile yellow slave ! 


Fade, day dreams sweet, from mem’ry fade! 
The perish’d bliss of youth’s first prime, 
That once so bright on fancy played, 
Revives no more in after time. 
Far from my sacred natal clime 
I haste to an untimely grave ; 
The daring thoughts that soared sublime 
Are sunk in oceaa’s southern wave. 


Slave of the mine! thy yellow light 
Gleams baleful as the tombfire drear- 
A gentle vision comes by night 
My fonely, widowed heart to cheer ; 
Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 
That ance where guiding stars to mine : 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear! 
I cannot bear to see thee shine ; 


For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 
]lefta heart that loved me true; 
! crossed the tedious ocean-ware, 
To roam in climes unkind and new, 
Phe cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my withered heart—the gra vc 
Dark and untimely, met my view; 
And all for thee, vile 


vellow slave! 


Ha! com’st thou now, so late, to mock 
A wanderer’s banish’d heart forlorn, 
Now that his frame the lightning shock 
Of sun-rays tipt with death has berne-— 
From lore, from fricndship, country, torn--- 
To memory’s fond regrets the prey ? 
Vile slave, thy yellow dross I scorn ; 
Go, mix thee with thy kindred clar. 
Old Jacobs.—* Thanks to my lucky stars !’ ex- 
claimed old Jacobs, standing near a lofty mountain. 


and looking with infinite complacency at the prop- 


erty which he had purchased at the Tontine Cof- 


fee Hovse,—‘ Thanks to my lucky stars! I am’ 


worth one hundred thousand dollars!’ said he, 
‘fairly scraped together! I think I will buy a 
ship for Jack: Tom shall be a counsellor; Patty, 
yes, Patty shall marry the English Ambassador. 
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‘I am worth one hundred thousand dollars ? 
I was just sixty-five last Christmas. Iam yet 
hale and strong. Go to: I'll withdraw from the 
bastle of the world, and the busy hum of the ex- 
change. I'll retire and enjoy myself.’ 

* Good ! continued old Jacobs, manfully striving 
up the mountain’s side—‘ Good! Iam worth at 
least one hundred thousand dollars! Aye, here 
I'll build me a warm mansion—there [’ll plant my 
orchard—on this side, I will have my summer- 
house—round yonder angle we'll run up the sta- 





ble—and here I will dig the icehouse. What! 
‘must I have all those unsightly wooden houses 
| blocking up my view ? No matter. I can purchase 
‘them of my brother merchant, Mr Hicks ; and 
| then every one of them shal! come down.’ 

| Consider, sir, for a moment,” observed old Ja- 
cobs’ land agent, consider what will these poor 
' people do, if you pull down their huts ?” Do do? 


et them do as they can; "tis no concern of mine. 


‘And hark ye, Mr Agent, do you see that mill, that 
'makes such a noisy clack ? do you see, I say, how 
its wheel obstructs the stream that waters my 
\grounds ?—Come, no words—that shall come 
‘down too. 
| So sagely determined old Jacobs, and he went 
|home pleased with the project of his brain. He 
supped heartily—he took his hot punch—cracked 
his jokes—smoked four cigars—and went to bed. 
A fit of apoplexy came on suddenly at night, 
jand old Jacobs never more awoke! 


’ 
; 








4 Challenge.—Some years since, Judge 
, Rhode Island, reccived a challenge from Gen . 
.of which he took no notice. Soon after, he met 
| the challenger in a public company, and the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued between them : 
! General. Did you receive my note, Sir ? 
| Judge. Yes, Sir. 
| General. Well, Sir, do you ittend to fight me? 
Judge. No, Sir. 
| General. Then, Sir, I shall consider you a piti- 
' ful coward. 
Judge. Right, Sir; you knew thai very well, or 
‘you would never have challenged me. 


‘ 

' The Reward of War.—The Duke of Mar!bor- 
‘ough, observing a soldier leaning pensively on the 
|butt-end of his musket, just after victory had de- 
‘clared itself in favour of the British arms, at the 
‘battle of Blenheim, accosted him thus: “ Why so 
| pensive, my friend, after so glorious a victory ?” 





, of 








“Jt may be glorious,” replied the brave fellow, but 
I eam thinking, that all the human blood I hare, 
! . . ‘ 
{spilt this day, has only earned me four pence.” 


In Amherst, Mass. the two militia companies of 
;the town were lately called out for the choice of} 
| officers, 2 captain in one, and a liewtenant in the 
jother. The company that was deficient of a lieu- 
{tenant was called first, and after clioosing éhirty- 
| four individuals, who all for varions pithy reasons 
declined, were dismissed. The other company, 
j after choosing fwenty-scven captains, none of whom 
| would ‘‘ stand,” were also dismissed, and all went 
|peaceably home, well satisfied with their day’s 
‘work, and ready to parade again at short notice. 
Military honors are becoming pretty cheap. 

At a late military training in Pike, Bradford co. 
Pa. a man named Everts, aged 73, was killed by! 
one Platt; previously to the murder, Platt had 
nearly gouged out both of the old man’s eyes.— | 
Another melancholy instance of the evils arising | 
‘from cur military farces. 








Two Cotton Wagons meeting on the road to Au. 
gusta (Georgia,) the following dialogue took place 
between the drivers. ‘‘ What’s cotton in Augus. 
ta?” says the one with aload. “ Cotton,” says 
the other. The enquirer, supposing himself not 
to be understood, repeats, “ what’s cotion in Au. 
gusta >” “It’s cotton,” says the other. “I know 
that,” says the first, “ but what is it?” ‘ Why,’ 
sxys the other, “J tell you it is cotton! cotton is 
cotton ! in Augusta, and every where else, that 
ever I heard of.” “1 know that as well as you,” 
says the first, “ but what does cofton bring in Au 
gusta?” ‘Why, it brings nothing there, bu: 
every body brings cotton.” “Look here,” says 
the first wagoner, with an oath, “you had better 
leave the State ; for I'll be hanged if you don’t 
know too much for Georgia.” 





Influence of the Seat of Government.—During 
the time that our Legislature held its session ir 
Cahawba, that town was almost every Winter in 
undated by the overflowing waters of the river— 
town property was held enormously high—provis. 
ions of all kinds were high—labour was high— 
party spirit ran high—and the citizens (some of 
them at least) carried their heads very high.— 
Now, the scene is changed: The last session was 
held in Tuscaloosa, and immediately on their as 
sembling, and even before, town property took a 
great rise —provisions of every description rose— 
laber rose—our spirits rose—whiskey rose—and, 
as if an acknowledgement of the supremacy o! 
that august body, and as a token of its profound 
respect, the Black Warrior river has risen toa 
height previously unprecedented, not only once 
but twice—yea, three times has it been above its 
usual high water mark—and for aught we know, 
will continue to do so, as long as the seat of Gov- 
ernment remains with us. Now mark the influ 
ence. Since the removal, the Alabama has fallen: 
we hear of no freshets—no canoes running from 
one house to another—property has fallen—trade 
hes fallen—provisions have fallen—countenances 
have fallen—-and many of the good citizens are 
completely chop-fallen. Such is the magical and 
powerful influence of a State House ! 

Tuscaloosa pa. 


—— ——a nd 
Allum and Refined Salt Petre. 
Constantly for sale in lots to suit purchasers by | 
COPELAND), jr. No. 65 Broad Street. 
Shott— Balis——Ilints—and— Percussion Caps. 
of the best quality at wholesale and retail. 
Roman Vitriol 
of a superior quality, for sale as above by the cask « 
larger quantity. 3m March 23 
J. & A. Bales’ Patent Hoes, 
Constantly for sale by French & Weld. 31 & 32 Souti. 
Market street, sole agents for vending the same. 
POWDER, Shot, Balls, Flints, and Percussion Caps 
Wholes le and Retail, Constantly on hand at 65 Broa 
F. COPELAND, Jr. 
BELLFOUNDER. ‘This celebrated horse, of 
bright Bay, with black legs, standing 15 hands high, 2 
ce ebrated trotter, and a true descendant of the Fu 
aways, will stand at Col. Jaques’ stable, in Charl 
town, during the season. Charge $20, and $1.00 t 
groom—see New England Farmer, May 4, 16826. 

















Street. 














ROMAN. This elegant. fuli blooded horse, a brighn 
hay. with black legs. mane and tail. of high 'pirit and 
good temper, will stand at the farm of Mr Steph 

Vitliams in N rthborough (\'s.) at $20 the season, 10 


be paid hefore the mares are ta! 
May 2: 


en away.—See New 
Er gland Farmer, 
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The Farmer is published every Friday, at $2,50 per 
annum, if paid in advance. 
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